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THE HARTFORD PHYSICIAN. ! 
A YANKEE STORY. 


CHAPTER I 





Arise, there, bo! lights, I say, lights! raise all the neighbours! 
Saddle al! the steeds! quick, call the watch’ ring, ring the bells 
i ’ 





Trere are but very few persons, who have vovaged || 
up the river, discovered by the dauntless Hendric! {| 
fludson, as far as the venerable city of Albany, but 


stories of the inhabitants of a place entitled Van Wie's 
. . ' 
Point. "Tis a strange place, the subject of much valua 


have been satisfactorily entertained with ludicrous | 
ble legendary lore, many volumes of which I have now | 





im ny possession, all in black German characters, illus | 
trated by numerous engravings; and, by the by, from| 


one of them I translate the annexed story : | 

Those disputants, who form a basis for all their|! 
reasoning and arguments upon the inexplicable sul \\ 
ject ** Nothing, 
with an antagonist, who enforces his opinions by 
sounder arguments than mere wind, support strange 
and incred?*le tales of this ancient promontory. And 
with singular infatuation, they maintain the positions 





and who are not fearful of me eting || 


they take, concerning the situation and character of 
its inhabitants, with as much inflexibility and temerity, 
as though the safety of a nation depended upon the 
success of their contests. Whatever may be the in- 
accuracies or truths of these various representations, 
this much is fully authenticated : that the inhabitants 
of the Point are of respectable dimensions as it respects 
stature; that they are inimitable caperers after the 
melody of the Jew’s harp ; that they are tolerable per- 
formers upon that elegant instrument, and that they. 
disdain all sorts of bodily servitude or labour. 

The first settlers of this projection, now known as 
Van Wie’s Point, were named, (or at least so says} 
our authority,) Van Wie Von Heighderdonk’s ; but, | 
m consequence of some unaccountable dislike to the 
latter part of the name, the second generation of this 
venerable family rejected the Von Heighderdonk, and | 
adopted the exclusive privilege of using the Van 
Wie. From that time, even upto this day, they have 
continued in the same practice ; so that the Von Heigh- 
derdonk, which certainly partakes of the genuine merit 
of Dutch etymology, and was so much respected by 
the venerable progenitors of the race, eventually be- 
came obsolete, except in the legend from which this 
indubitable*history is obtained. 

The venerable settlers of the Point were men of in 
dependent minds, and although their successors dis- 
regarded the Von Heighderdonk, they did not so with 








was onaccount of its length, and the fatigue eccasioned || either cultivate the ground, or assist in erecting proper 
by pronourcing it: let that be as it may, one fact is || tenements to resist the inclemency of the impending 
unquestionable, namely, that it 1s disused. The Potnt || winter, and provide for the necessary increase of popu 
is a noted place, at which vessels may pause, after!) lation 


having toiled and tugged over the Overslaugh; and This shocking proposal the indignant freeman re- 


the generous proprietors have kindly hung out a board, || jected with deserved disdain, and stalked away with 


' 
which answers every purpose of a sign, to inform|| triumphal contempt. His two sons were then con- 


i] 
, strangers that within they can obtain the comfortable || sulted by the father, and possessing bis principles un- 


} ' 
sccommodations of some taverns, such as tickling bites |! tarnished, a resolution was formed by them, to oppose, 


jjof mosquitoes in summer, and the no less friendly | with all possible foree, the sentiments offered in the 


hisses of the north wind in winter, when he pokes his|/ rejected proposal. 

icicled head through the crevices of the walls, and)! This being determined, it was speedily avowed ; 
blows a serenade upon his shrill pipes. The men,|/ when, lo! the unfeeling, degraded society, with pitiful 
kind souls, with great gallantry, introduce those who} resentment, and without regard to the nghteous senti- 
pause at their landing, to their wives and daughters ; || ment which produced the measure, denounced Von 
and they all spend the night in jovialty and good hu-|| Heighderdonk and his sons as indolent moths, and 
mour, leaping and scraping away to the silver tones | shortly afterwards expelled them the society, prohibiting 
ofthe harp. From some timeless period, nay, from the community from all intercourse with them. The 


» , 2 " lig » " . . 
the very settlers of the Point, was the propensity de aspiring Von Heighderdonks, being thus barbarously re- 


rived, which now fills the bosom of every son and 





| probated and deserted, were obliged to remove trom the 


daughter of the Von Ileighderdonks: namely, that}| premises of their persecutors. Collecting, therefore, 


man was not formed to toil out the few days of his|| the few utensils and provisions which they were pleased 
life in labour and fatigue, and although this principle || to bestow upon them, these champions of independence 
was not founded upon consecrated writ, yet, when |! progressed down the river, in search of some situation 
formed, it was manfully maintained, and adhered to|| where they might indulge their high-wrought principle, 
with a tenacity which makes it sacred. And wherefore || of not fettering the natural liberty to which mankind 
should not the Vou Heighderdonks have particuiar te- ll are allied, by labouring for a subsistence. They 
nets, as well as other people and denominations. We}! proceeded leisurely forward, and at night encamped 
find a vast variety of creeds in every place we visit, and || at a place now known as the Overslaugh, having 
many of them, Lam disposed to think, are as erroneous, || travelled during the day the almost immeasurable dis 
if not more so, than the Von Heighderdonks’. Some leance of three miles. It being summer, they found no 
select passages from scripture, from which they produce | inconvenience from reposing among the trees. Atten 
inferences which suit their inclinations; others there|/o’clock the ensuing morning, these indefatigable tra 
are, who extract from almanacs, and divers other pre-|| vellers prepared to pursue their journey, and having 
judicial publications such parts as they choose, with}; waversed those inexplicable islands, which deck the 
which they observe the preceding method, twisting,|; bosom of the Hudson a little below the Overslaugh, 
and turping, and expunging what passages they dis-||/they again halted; for undelaying night had already 
like, until they erect, to perfect satisfaction, their ar- 
ticles of faith. But the sage sire of the Van Wies It would be foreign to the object of this history, to 
formed from his own mind what others hazard their|| relate the many circumstances which attended their 


prosperity to procure. He neither consulted others, 


overtaken them about one wile farther on their journey. 


|| 
| 

i 
it 
| 








eventful peregrinations ; but pleasing would be the task 
nor their writings; but with much ruminating, and||to myself, and delighttul to the reader, could I but 


|| many profound calculations, he considered not only | spare the time: suffice it, therefore, to state, that on 


thesafety and ease of the spiritual, but of the tempo- |! the following day they resumed their journey, but hav- 
ral system, and at length brought his mind to a most ling no guide nor compass, they retraced their steps, 
wise conclusion. The entire foundation upon which||and once more came in sight of the settlement at Al- 
ihe constructed his tenets, both religious, civil, and po-||/bany. Again they returned to the islands of the Hud- 
litical, were these simple, but expressive words: * Thou || son, among which they were bewildered and lost; but 
shalt not work.” on the fifth day they reached the Point now inhabited 
Unlike many, who adopt a theory, and forget the|| by their descendants ; and so pleased were they with 
practice, Von Heighderdonk supported his opinions by || its appearance, that with one accord they crossed the 
a corresponding performance. His adherence to his||river and took possession of the place, resolving to 
principles was exemplary and undivided; and how|) dedicate it to everlasting freedom of mind, and inde- 
far his descendants have imitated bim, may be judged || pendence of body. 
by those who have seen them. But to resume the di- 
rect thread of the story. 


Having thus faithfully conducted them te a haven 
of security, where they may enjoy their favourite theory 

The first cause of the Von Heighderdonks emigrat- || undisturbed, it may be necessary to give a comprise 
ing from the community, established atthe place which || deseription of the characters not so materially con- 
is now called Albany, was in consequence of a desire||nected with this narrative, and then proceed to the 
expressed by the society, that a certain Gat Von Heigh- || detail of the memoirs of our hero. 
cderdonk, then a resident among them, and his two Gat Van Wie Von Heighderdonk, the father, was a 
sons, men of talents, and able bodied, should sacrifice||man of peculiar disposition and appearance; he ad- 








fathers. It is supposed, and somewhat rationally too 


other exemplary qualities of their illustrious fore | ‘heir high-toned sense of freedom, and casting aside |! hered closely to the Vandyke costume, but with a sacred 
i} 


that the cause of disusing the latter part of the name, | 





he pride and dignity of the family, should labour—|) observance of that independence for which he was re- 
}should engage in the menial service of a labourer,and lesuteatie. Gat suffered his children to dress as they 
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thought proper, and act as their inclinations instigated 


So long asthey adopted his theory, he paid very littl 


THE CABINET. 































































regard to their practice. According to the or 
MSS., he was about eight feet in height, but remarka 
bly lean and lank 
small, and deeply inserted in their sockets; his to 


was long, sharp, and clouded with a vellowish cast 


pita 


His eyes were light ray in coluur 


his mouth gracefully and handily opened almost fron 


earior 


if, 





and when his risible faculties were exerted 
file 


pearance of a set of teeth that very much resembled 


BILLY BLAIR, 


OR 
THE FATE OF DRAMATISTS. 


Av avery early age, Billy Blair's parents discovered 
marks of peculiar cunning and shrewdness in their 
| son, and every body concluded that Billy would make 
ether a very good, or a very bad man. 


it was highly humorous to see the rank and ap 
the irregular order of a company of dirty and intoxi 
cated soldiers. But the attractions of his person wer: 
Gat 


moflensive personage, who never intruded upon the 


surpassed by the beauties of his mind was an 


acquaintance of any one. Suffer him to enjoy his in 


dependent sentiments, that is, never advise him to As he grew 


apace, their predictions were verified, and Billy was 
left to have his own way in every thing, as his parents 
thought it would be a shame to thwart the natural bent 
of his genius. 


employ bis me, or that of his children, in any kind 
of business, and Gat was an inoffensive neighbour ; 
but attempt to restrict his liberty of lounging, and you 


rouse from its lamb-like repose, an eloquent member, He, nevertheless, received a very good 


education, and became a master of the Latin and 
Greek tongues ere he had arrived at his eighteenth 
year. In fact, Billy was a smart boy, and his parents 
received the credit of having a very great share of 
foresight, on which they prided themselves considera- 
bly. When Billy Blaw had reached the age last men- 


| 


which would not soon resume its silent position. Cat 
would thrust bis hands into his pockets, and lean 


against a fence unti! hunger disturbed bim ; or sectine| 


beneath the shade of a tree, smoking his dingy pipe)! 
until recollection failed, and sleep burred his mind in) 
utter forgetfulness. 


Upon the whole Gat was more 
ignorant than evil disposed, and more indolent than|| 
perverse. 

Hank Von Heighderdonk, the senior son, somewhat 
resembled his father in appearance, but was widely) 
different in disposition. 


‘and was afflicted with the cacoethes scribendt, with its 
accompanymg evils, and fair prospects of poverty, 
starvation, &c. Billy Blair fell in love, when he and 
his parents fell out. The object of his affection was 
(@ poor farmer's daughter, who had come to the city to 
learn a trade, and Mrs. Blair could never consent that 
her son, notwithstanding he was poor himself, should 
marty a poor girl, 


His tongue was one of those! 
instruments which are incessantly in motion; and let) 
machinists say what they please, I believe that the per-| 
petual motion, of which they speak, was nothing more 
nor less than Hank's tongue. He was exceeding per- 
verse, and heartily liked to be opposite to every opinion, 
with every person, his father excepted. In fact, the) 
deceitful rogue would, when the old gentleman was) 
pot present, villify him, and ungratefully disgrace his)! 
principles, not by practical examples, bat by theoreti r 
cal remarks. 


In fact, her reasoning Was pa- 
rental and kind, and displayed as much sense as a 
woman's reasoning generally does. ** Hoity, toy!” 
‘exclaimed Dame Blau, “ my son Billy! a young ian 
of his genius and talents, to marry a poor gil like 
Betty Bonnet, why they would starve together. Billy 


Moreover, Hank was a great fomenter | is poor, ‘tis true; but yet be is her superior im educa- 


of dissensions and quarrels; and although he highly)! 
detested all kinds of agricultural, mechanical, and) 


standing and beauty, who would know how to appre- 
mercantile employment, yet, to satisfy his propensity | 


ciate his talents and worth.” 
for a roist or a hubbub, he would labour as fervently | 


and diligently with his tongue and fists as the most| 
seculous do with their tools. 


reasons would have had a most wonderful eflect upon 
Billy Blair, bad he heard them; but they were only 
spoken before Mr. Blair, who did not care a jot about 


them, as was plainly shown by his answer to his daine, 
° 1} . . 
not one in the many neighbourhoods in which he had|| when she bad finished. 


resided, but could boast his bearing some memorable | lents, and worth. 
mark of the prowess of Hank ; and to the utter dismay | better than he should be. I have lavished a fortune 
of those who knew him not, and who happened to be||on him to make him a man of letters, and the reason 
engaged in a controversy with him, he always, after 
expending his stock of windy argument, and the point 
controverted remaining unsettled, would produce pun- | 


Hank was the terror of |) 
. } 
all those with whom he had ever been acquainted, and), 


* Hang your genius, and ta- 


jleave him. 


gent and satisfactory evidences, from pugilistic reasons, 
which hastily brought on bloody conclusions. 

Hank Van Heighderdonk would travel two or three 
miles to a frolic, on purpose to foment a brow, in which 
he would ever perform the most distinguished charac- 
ter; and when engaged in a conflict, so desirous was 
he to deserve commendation, that indiseriminately, 
friend and foe felt the violence of his promiscuous 
blows; then, (to his endless honour be it written,) 
those eminent and correct judges of merit, the females, 
ever awarded the palin of approbation to the invinci- 


| , 
/Mr. and Mis. Blaw, ‘twas I that saved your poor boy 


and it is my money that now supports him.’ 


? 


| 
| better know how to relish it. 
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jonly known Billy as well as he knew himself. 
THE DIF FPtRENCE 


A Priest, who awhile at the altar had tarried, 
Awaiting a couple proclaimed to be married ; 
Disgusted and teased by the lengthen'd delay, 

Till his last drop of patience was oozing away, 
Thus exclann'd in a passion —*“ Ob had | the power 
fo unmarry agaim, tolks would keep to their hour.” 


match, Billy changed his mind. 


him to despise. He read Pope, Johnson, and many 











tioned, like most young enthusiasts, he became a poet, | 


tion, and ought, therefore, to marry a rich girl, of 


No doubt the foregoing | 


I tell you what, dame, the boy’s no 


jwhy I did so was because I knew I had no fortune to 
I think the boy had better not trouble his 
head about the girls; and if he must marry, I say, let 
(him marry a poor girl, Would you have him depend- 
ent on bis wile for every thing? Would you like to 
be sitting at her table, and hear her exclaim, ‘Aye, aye, 


from beggary and starvation—'twas | gave him a home, 
Oh, this 
| would be charming music! No, no, the boy must earn 
‘his bread by the sweat of his brow, and then he will 
This flood of argument 
| quite overpowered the dame, and the old couple agreed, 


Tis 
true he once loved Betty Bounet; but while his friends 
were discussing the propriety or inpropriety of the 
He determined not 
to have any thing to do with a sex whom Plato taught 


other authors, and came to the conclusion, that it was 


—E 
best not to care any thing about beings so far inferios 


to himself: he spent with them 


considered that time, | 


|} Was worse than lost, and therefore he cut Betty Bon 


vet, and all other of his female acquaintances, and 
letermined to become a philosopher. His father was 
lost © astonishment, and his mother opened her 


mouth, but spoke not a word, when they heard his 
letermination. Billy read Rasselas, and came to the 
onclusion that it was not so difficult a matter as most 
people thought to write a book. He studied Blair halt 
through, and concluded he understood the art of writing 
\so weil, that he threw down the lectures with the dete: 

mination of writing a book himself, that he might say 
he, too, 


| 
i 


was an author. Accordingly, after much 
trouble, he fixed upon a subject, when grasping up his 
pen, and seizing a sheet of paper which lay before bim, 
lhe wrote the title page as follows :-— 

* The world overturned ; or, the causes which pro- 
duce thunder, lightning, earthquakes, eruptions, &c 
Showing, also, that the same causes are productive of 
homicide, suicide, matricide, parricide, and infanti- 
cide. By William (vulgarly called Billy) Blair, gen- 


ueman.”’ 


{ 


Our author was vastly pleased with his title, and 
surveyed it with great satisfaction. ‘* Chapter first” 
was already written atthe head of a blank page, to be 
filled with Billy's sage lucubrations. He wanted a 
motto, and as Pope might possibly give him one to 
suit his mind, he read the Dunciad. Here he dis- 
covered the misery of authors who wrote books, and 
unluckily for posterity, he determined to take Pone’s 
advice, and let his lay just as it was for seven years, 
In the mean time, he determined to write a play, 
with which, indeed, as he was more modest, he was 
more successful. He wrote the first act ; read it, and 
looked upon himself as a complete dramatist. The 
second act was also completed, and Billy Blair ima- 
gined that all difficulties were surmounted; but when 
we Came to draw bis play to a conclusion, he began ta 
learn by experience, that it was much easier to get into 
a scrape than out of one. 








| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 





He found he wanted a vo- 
|lume, when he only had a few sheets at his command; 
but this, like every other inconvenience, was overcome 
with industry and perseverance, and Billy Blair saw 
his production lying before him—completed! The 
next business, (a very disagreeable one to authors,) was 
to revise it. He sat himself down to his task, andina 
moment, he was in such a labyrinth of trouble, that 
Billy thought he was gaing mad. * How is this!” he 
exclaimed, *‘here’s four nights, and only one day 
passed, and my hero has not had a mouthful to eat 
yet; besides, he’s supposed to have been at work all 
this time. And here’s the sun rising, just at twilight, 
and men are going to their Jabour, instead of their 
beds. ‘There my principal character is on the stage 
throughout a whole act, and does not say a word. 
Here again he appears, after being murdered three 
times. And then my heroine, in the last act, thanks 
the audience for their applause, after she has stabbed 
herself in the second. ‘Then here’s a man to jump 
out of bed, and chase thieves out of his house, when 
every body will know that he ought to be undressed.” 
Billy was vexed—he was mortified—he threw down 
his play, and picking up his hat, walked through the 
street, with rapid strides, till he arrived at a solitary 
wood. Here the fatigue of his body overcame that of 


jas usual, to let their son have his own way. They|jhis mind, and laying himself beneath the shade of a 
ble Hank Von Heighderdonk. | might have spared themselves this trouble, had they |/tree, he fell aslerp. ** Ah! wicked dreams abuse the 


curtained sleep ;"" and Billy's play played 4hrough his 
head during the whale of his repose. He imagined 
himself, with his piece, before the manager. He heard 
him read it, and was vexed with his pronunciation and 
At last it was accepred, and a night ap- 
pointed for its representation. ‘Time (as is customary 
ia sleep) soon glided by, and Billy saw the theatre 


emphasis. 
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handsomely filled with ladies and gentlemen, and he THE DR iM 4. ise, formed by bountiful nature, in her kindest mo 
was so tickled that he could scarcely contain himsell ments, for the enjoyment of human felicity But « 
“Who is the author of this play!" inquired a very residence of a few months will convines him, that, like 


pretty lady, of a gentleman next to her, and all within 
Billy's hearing, ** IL don't know '" exclaimed the gen 
tleman; “but I bave heard (here Bully hitched op near 
them with his mouth and eyes wide open) that it isa 
most ridu ulous thing, and I have bought a tre ket tor 


Billy bit his lip 


in vexation; his blood boiled in his veins; he arose, 


half price, to come and laugh at it." 
and struck at the man with his fist; his wrist pained 
hin most wonderfully, and awaking, he found he had 
been fighting with the kind tree that had so generously 
spread its in uitle of shade over him during his repose, || 
and had scared from its boughs the little waiblers who 
had been singing to him while he slumbered. He was, 
nevertheless, heartily glad to find thatit was nothing but 
adienm; and home he went to revise his play, whict 
he did so much to his satisfaction, that it was actually 
aceepted, and what fitted by him only in visions 
befure, vow, in a great degree, came to pass. He 
found himself in the theatre; the bell rang; the mu- 
sic stopped, and the curtain rose. But how was our 
dramatist surprised, when he found they were com- 
mencing his play in the middle of the second act, an | 
were repeating something as completely new to bin, 


as any of the audience. Here and there he could dis 











_HMATHAM SADA l Be. 

On Monday evening, the long talked of Grand Ro 
mantic Melo-dramatic Opera of the Ethop was 
brought forward. As to its merits as a literary produc 
tion, we are not prepared to say, whether ut is above 
or below the common rank of melo-dramas: but we 
can speak in unqualified praise, of the merits of the wna 
nager’s manner of bringing it forward on the present 
occasion. The music, and the scenery, which consti 
tute its principal charms, are of a very supepior kind.) 
The latter is, we believe, entirely vew, and does great) 
credit tothe Messrs. Grains, by whom it was painted! 
There are several views of the city of Bagdad, and al} 
prospect of the river Tigtis, on which a galley is seen) 
crossing at two different times, being beautiully re 
flected from the water as she passes. ‘This, we think, | 
is the finest piece of scenery im the drama, though) 


there are many others of a very beautitul kind. 


i} | 
cover a few words of the text, but it was only like the || Among these are ten evening views of the streets off 


piteous cries of compassion, from the drowning mari 
ner, heard amid the hoarse whithwind of destruction 
Several miserable attemris at wit, by some of the ac 
but the 
poor author had to father the illegitimate offspring as 


tors, were justly condemned by the audience ; 


his own, and received all the execiation accordively. | 
Finally, the piece, which of itself was tolerably good, | 
was rendered completely ridiculous by those who, 
performed it; and so it was damned without merey, | 
and our author disgraced. The manager, pretending 
compassion, however, towards the unfortunate Billy’ 
Blair, gave him a benefit. Our author entreated the | 
actors to learn the parts, and the play was likely to| 


be performed well. 


The night was fixed upon, when, 


oh, perverse fate! that very night it rained, and storm- 
ed, and thundered so, that scarcely a hundred persons | 
were in the house. Billy Blair, upon settling up his; 
accounts, found that the expenses of the house had, 
been greater than its receipts. He was accordingly | 
in debt, and not being able to pay it, was casi into 
prison. Here he remained for some time, when he! 
received his discharge, and now he determined no_ 
longer to be an author. He applied himself to a good! 
trade, and at this period, a fine gilded sign glistens 
ever his well stored shop; and the name of William 
Blair, with his occupation, is as respectable as any | 
one’s near him. Jerr. | 
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B \CKBITING. 

There is a powerful propensity in human nature, to! 
what is properly denominated backbiting ; i.e. to neha! 
the faults of an absent person the subject of famitiar| 
conversation. ‘This is a vice so mean, so mischievons, | 
so cowardly, so characteristic of littleness, as well as| 
malignity, that every holy man should hate it, and 
every wise mam be ashamed of it. Oh, what wisdom, 
mercy, and beauty is there in this direction. “If thy! 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his 


: 
fault between thee and him alove; if he shall hear|| scenes spread out béfore them—a lofty amphitheatre 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother, but if he wifl not| of spire-like mountains rising out of the sea, with their 


hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses, every word may 
be esfablished.” If this rule was universally obeyed, 
three parts of the feuds and quarrels which destroy the 
peace, and desolate the temporal interests of mankind, 
would be cut off. 


llancient cemetry planted with cypress trees. 


jon the first night’s performance. We think, the most 


Bagdad, with lighted windows; also, a view of an} 


jithe best operations of machinery in the play is the 


waving of those trees to a nocturnal tempest. 

We are unable, at present, to give a detailed descrip 
tion of all the scenery; but we can assure our readers, 
that the whole is executed with an uncommon degree 
of elegance. 
| The drama admits of much good acting, especially 
lin the parts of the Ethiop, Almanzor, Cephania, and? 
‘Urvsmine; and the gentlemen and ladies who per 





formed those characters, appeared to considerable ad 
vant ige, although in most of them some few faults 
were observable. Such, however, may be overlooked 
faultless piece of acting which we observed this even 
ing, was Mr. Stevenson's personation of the Arab 
slave. 


' 


ceived. The comic parts were well sustained by 
| Messrs. Roberts and Herbert, Mrs. Walstein, &e. Mr. 
| Herbert deserves much credit for not swearing a single 
joath during the play. He enacts the part of a Ma 
‘homedan more piously than that of a Christian. We 


will endeavour, in our next, to give a more particular 


Ile well merited the applause which he re 


account, both of the performance, and of the scenic 


decorations of the Ethiop. 
| 





| (HEE ‘TRAVELLER. 


Original 








: Recollections 


or 


THE ISLAWD OF TRINIDAD. 








Wuen a stranger arrives in the island, he is delighted 
by the verdant magnificence that surrounds him ; his 
leyés are charmed by thé vivid aspect which tropical 





declivitits vested in all the splendour, and luxusiant 
diversity of vegetable beauty ; endless forests of palms, 
jinnabited by birds of rainbow plumes, and insects of 
dazzling appearance; savannahs carpeted with flowers 
of Aromatic sweetness, and brilliant gaiety: all con- 


' 
One of}! 


our fest parents, he is in an Eden of sin and death, 
through which malignant pestilence stalks in gloomy 
trmmph, chasing away health and bope from his epi 
demical dominion. In Trinidad, all the necessaries 
The beet 


is bad in the extreme, as the best cuts, that are sup 


and luxurtes of life are enormously dear 


plred for the governor's table, are inferior in quality to 
those which are given to alius-houses in Great Britain 
ind yet the miserable carrion is sold for ts. sterling 
per ib. ‘Turtle os, however, cheap, and plenty ; for 
as fine green turtle as ever smoked on the table of the 
London epreure, Sic William Curtis, can be purchased 
for Od. per Ib 


the best des« riptien. 


The pine apples of Trinidad are ot 
Wines are excellent in quality 
and pot tmmoderate in price, but gentlemen's wear 
ing apparel, and Enghsh books, are extravagantly 
high. ‘These are some very extensive stores, filled 
with rich and splendid goods, in Port of Spam; and 
silks, laces, and other fancy French articles, requisite 


to compose a fashionable lady's wardrobe, are much 


icheaper in Trinidad than they are in New. Yotk. The 


wealthy portion of the merchants have tasteful villas, 
trellised over with flowering shrubs, in the vicmuty of 
the town, and the improved enclosures, garnished with 
citron, orange, and almond trees, that encircle these 
‘ural dwellings, form as pleasing and diversified as 
semblage of verdant profusion, and umbrageous ele 


gance, as the imagination can picture. The streets 
‘of Port of Spain are remarkable for cleanliness; but 
the lubours of the scavengers alone are not conducive 
jto this desirable effect, as great numbers of the Turkey 
|buzaards, a species of carrion vultures, are always 


vctive and careful in picking up every offensive matter 


off the pavement. If the worthy members of the cor 


poration of this city could, by some magical power 


cause the migration of some hundreds of these very 
‘useful birds to New-York, they would confer incal 
| culable benefits on thei fellow-citizens, that would 





render them worthy of statues of gold; as these vul- 
tures would shortly remove every particle of filth out 
of the streets: what a plentiful banquet they would 
have on cats, rats, and decomposed vegetable sub 
stances, which now “ waste thei tainted sweets” in 
the Hudson air! 

The most attractive object for a stranger's attention, 
in Port of Spain, is the new English church, a tasteful 
Gothic edifice, embellished with the appropriate orna 
ments of architecture. A superb new Roman Catholic 
cathedral is also in an advanced state of erection, the 
old Spanish church being entirely too small for the 
congregation ; as the great mass of the people is of the 
Catholic communion, which is the established religion 
of the island. 

The Roman Catholic bishop of the English West 
Indies, Dr. Buckley, honours Trinidad with his resi 
dence; where he diffuses at once the charity of reli 
gion, and the benevolence of philanthropy. Revered 
as a prelate, for his piety ; respected as a scholar, for 
the variety of his erudite attainments; and esteemed 





for his polue urbanity, as a gentleman, he stands on 
the loftiest eminence of popular estimation. When 
ithis learned and amiable prelate came to Trinidad a 
few years ago, the blacks and mulattoes were immersed 
in ignorance and superstition; they had no idea of 
religion, for they were so sunk by Spanish despotism, 
that they never were taught to raise their aspirations 
to the fountain of morality ; but the light of the gospel 
now sheds its rays on their minds, and in éonsequence, 
they have become comparatively moral and civilized. 
At the sugggestion of the bishop, the British govern- 
ment has established a school, in which the negroes and 
mulattoes are taught to read and write. Paiscianys 








{Spire to persuade him that he roams through a para- 
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aud every prospect of joy become loathsome, and ha- 





ed, a5 the decesttul lure which cruel frends display 
to eochant the unagipation only that they may torture 
ind break the heart with a desperate composure of 
znvef, calm, because it was deep. | watched the for 
mula ol 


burial, and moved in all the 


which occur around the dead. 


circumstances 
At length we accom- 
plished the bitter task of depositing in the earth the 





body of my frend, and with a burning struggle in 


my brain, and a heavy weight upon my heart, I be 


TMT LITTLE GENIUS. 


held the melancholy train of mourners disappear from 


No XAAVII 


the scene, and found myself in the carriage rattling 


over the stones, even conscious of a pleasurable emo- 


tion at the rapidity with which we moved. 
Al! little think the gay, leentious proud, - 


Ww hho peasure, power, aud aftlueace aurrouns 
Phey, who their thougiitiess hours in giddy murth, 
And wanton, often cruel, mot waste 

Al! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all the sad variety of pain 


But though the mind by uncommon effort is enabled 


to support the fiest agonies of such a bereavement, its 


strength is not then fully tried. The dark future puts 
it to the trial. ‘Then the fall extent of loss spreads it 
! 


iiself before 


us: objects which once belonged to him 
Heav'n is all love: all joy in giving 
it never had created but to bless 
And shall it, then, strike off the list of life, 
A being blest, or worthy 80 to be ? 


Heav'n starts, at an annihilating God 


joy for whom we mourn—the graceful glove yet wearing 


| the shape of his hand—the flute which seems still to 


|| Hever berate with the sweet music of his breath—the 
| 
} 


room where it seems but yesterday we heard his voice, 


I wava friend wholoved me. We were every thing ||and the thousand friends with whom we have seen 


to each other. My affection for him was established || him 


speaking, seem for ever destined to agitate 
' 
like a second nature. Bound together by the strongest |,us with his remembrance, and open all our wounds 


ties which can connect man with man, I had almost Months | 

jcannot break the iron chains of habit, or change the 
in my thoughts, that without him, my heart would have || current of reflections, and no matter where we go, or 
been a void. After a short absence from the city, 1)! 


ifresh, where we have rambled with him. 


| 
unconsciously allowed him to occupy so large a space 


what we do, in the magnificent splendour of the rising 


hastened to visit him, and found his family the 


in a pa-|/sun, oF dewy shades of night, still the heavy 


roxysm of grief at his sudden dissolution. The news!\ load, like swollen lead, ceaselessly bears down upon 


stunned me. Although my reason was convinced, sull 


the wearied soul, oppressing the mind, like the incu- | 


my imagination banished the idea, asa strange and un- || bus, 


when he sits on the breast of the suffocating 


sleeper, whose combined 


| 
} 


natural dream. Bewildered, and pale, | was led into power exerted to their ut 


most extremity, Cannot burl him trou his fiendlike oc 
cupation. 


the room, where the passiouless form of that dear one 


was syetched stiffin death. Through the dim light I 


' 
| , | | | 
descried his features fixed, white, and unchanging, as'|| 


As an exhausted mariner, whom shipwreck has cast 


of a statue. withered || 


A faint smile bung arousd at the mercy of the tempestuous ocean, beats with his 


lips, and shed a gleam, something resembling the light \\feeble arms the mountain waves, and breathless, and 
of pleasure across his sunken cheek, but the eyes were || panting, at last sinksin despair, so I, vainly straggling 
closed upon the untenanted brain, and the marble || against the current of grief, at length lost all sense of 
forehead was cold as ice. How different was bis ap-|| religion, and confidence in heaven. Methought the 
pearance when last we parted. Then he was animated || world was but a changing dream, peopled with phan- 
with life and health, aud bis countenance glowed with||toms, who melt like the cloud, and disappear from the 


affection. 


His ved lip then breathed the voice of mer- || catalogue of things—that the creation was hurried into 
riment, and his bright eye beamed the spirit of joy. || its unnatural and wretched existence by some throe of 
His peculiar manner in my eyes, then distinguished || chaos, or an accidental combination of those elements 
him from all other men, and the soft pressure of his | which were without beginning and end, and that some 
hand, and the tones of his voice, yet thrilled on my || 
touch, and sung in my ear. Now what was he? Bit- Ne duce the whole to its original nothingness, like those 
terly gazing on the unconscious relics of him T had so}| pictures, which, produced by the contrast of light and 
fondly loved, 1 felt myself bowed down by the weight | shade, vanish, when deprived of the object which il 
of sorrow, and envied him the serenity of his silent!|lumed them. 
bosum. 

There is no moralist like death. When we behold 
a busy man wrapped in his everlasting slumber—strip- 


new shock, or different arrangement would one day 


1] — , . 

\| In this state of mind I sat one evening at my win- 
i} . ‘ 

dow, ruminating in angry disquietude on the agonies 


i} 
i} 
} 


Hed in floods of light all but a few of the largest stars. 
rayed him, and fatally deaf to the importunities of || Every thing around me was silent. Thousands of my 
ambition, or the whisperings of hope, we wonder at}| fellow beings, who a few hours before had sent up the 
the false importance so often attached to a life, whose |long hum of theiy various occupations, were now re- 
termination must inevitably be sorapid and complete. 


of life. It was summer ; the moon was up, and drown- 
ped of the gay fancies in which imagination had ar- 


| 


\\tired to thei noiseless homes, and the wide city slept 
It is then natural for us to remark, how evanescent!\in the sweet moonlight, as some gigantic animal which 
have been all his dreams of honour, and his prospects | |lately had made the hills resound, but was now hush- 
of wealth. How impotent are the enterprises of his|| ed into a slumber, peaceful as an infant on its mother’s 
power—how worthless the instruments of his delight—| bosom. 
banished on their long exile from his 1. eless brain, his | 
specious schemes have fled away, and al! his wild pas-| 


sions are laid asleep for ever. 


The heavens exhibited a spectacle of most 
surpassing loveliness, and it were impossible to paint 
the charm of the scene around me, as the tall steeple, 
the steep roof, and the swelling domes shone beneath 
the soft influence of the queenof night, and seemed to 
bask inher smile. As I gazed around, thinking with 
the poet, ** God, that this earth should be so beautiful, 
and yet so wretched” a number of fire rockets from a 


The sight of one we 
love in so terrible a situation, palsies our ambition, 
and chills the ardour of our desives. Earth seems to 
be for us, only a universal and endless night—grief, 
like a horrid and misshapen monster, ghastly, and 
blackening on the shrinking view, is hugged to the bo- 


som in very desperation, while every form of beauty, 








jthe sky, blazing and flashing in their caseer, and 





| 


- — 
if glowing sparks, which soon fa- 
ded, and were lost in the cold light of the moon.” | 


leaned my cheek upon my hand, and contemplated 


i 
> ¢ 


bursting wto crow; 


these fit emblems of human life. “ So,” 


said I, fixing 
my eyes on a single spark, among a few that were 
gradually melting away, “so passes the beauty of 
man. Soshone my beloved friend for an instant on 
my sight, and like that he bas passed into the nothing. 
As I spoke, they floated down 
the moonlight sea, and one by one disappeared, but 


that which I had selected, remained. 


ness of the grave." 


It was a star— 

bright and beautiful, there it sat upon its everlasting 
foundation, and I thought that I had doubted the good- 
“ness of God, and that this was his rebuke silently be 
stowed upon me from afar off in the depths of space 
t covered my face with my hands, with an emotion 
difficult to describe, when the house again appeared to 
shake, a clear, trembling light irradiated my apart- 
ment, and the symptoms of my Little Genius announc- 
ed his approach. He spoke, and his voice was sweet 
like the remembrance of other days: 


“ [have neglected you, master student, for a time, 
but I now return. I have been busied far from you, 
hovering in the train of the comet which lately blazed 


jacross your hemisphere, and engaged among the mul- 


tifarious adventures of distant worlds. Even now, I 
knew that you were forgetting my precepts. I wished 


to be with you, and I am here.” 


* You have arrived in good time, beautiful spirit,” 
said I, if you can reconcile me to the loss which I] 


have suffered. Ingenuous philosophy promises well 


in the comforts of prosperity, and amid the luxuries of 
home, but truly I fear she would prove faithless to the 


unfortunate, when destined alone, and unaided, to 


brave the bleak tempests of life.” 
“The philosophy which should sustain the noble 


| ” ‘ 
mind,” replied the Genius, “is like the star which 


shines brighter in darkness. Examine your feelings, 


land impartially declare, whether, as it respects your 
\friend, you 


| mourn more for his soirows, or your 


own?” 


‘* His sorrows,” 


answered I, “ are at an end.” 

*'Then should you rather rejoice than grieve that he is 
beyond the reach of pain. Had he remained longer on 
earth, you blind mortals cannot imagine what might 
have befailenhim. Merciful Providence has rescued 
|him from a thousand dangers, and removed him from 
la world which you yourself acknowledge to be full of 
| wretchedness. You cannot too deeply imprint this 
‘truth upon your mind, that all earthly joys are fleeting, 
and unworthy to occupy the whole hopes of man. 
When your great Creator placed you in your present 
situation, he gave you full notice, that your stay must be 
short. All nature proclaims it, and every object around 
If there- 
fore you have allowed your affections to settle on this 
life, you have erred from duiy, and sorrow is the pe- 
nalty. When you most loved your triend, and rioted 
in the pleasures which his company and attachment 
afforded, you knew, that at any instant he might be 
torn from your embrace, and that your eternal separa- 
tion would be only in the natural course of events. 
\Why therefore, have you so far forgotten the pur- 
pose of your existence, as thus to stake all youl 
hopes on a single object, or on any number whicii 
ibelong to earth, thus placing your precious hap- 
piness at the sport of circumstances which vary like 
ithe summer breeze. Anchor your bark on Eternity, 
land it will be firm amid the wildest storms of life. 
| But come, you grieve that your friend is taken from 
|| this world. Let us behold the scene which he has 
} ibandoned.” The mirror was before me, and | recog- 
\lnised the streets of New York. Maultitudes of busy 


you is only an emblem of man’s decay 








. . | . . 
distant part of the town, ascended into the bosom of {men were pressing eagerly on, intent on the importance 


ljof their selfish occupations. * Observe yonder man,” 
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— . — - a - ites _ 

said the Genius, ** whose actions betray the anxiety of | student,” continued he, as his form became more in- 
hismind. He isa devotee to wealth. He would sel! || distinct, and the light faded which had first warned 
his soul for money. There is nothing so base, but that | me of his approach :—* Farewell, and in all the sicis 
he would do it for pay. He is one of a profession, | situdes which you are destined to experience, never 
whose members should be generous, and learned, and | forget, that the rapid and inevitable termination of 
free of mind—each one should scorn to stoop beneath || your existence, makes it onty folly to mourn too deep- 
the high character of a gentleman, and a scholar, and |ly over the saddest grief, or to exult too ardently over 


after supplying the mere wants of their family, their|| the brightest joy.’ As he ceased to speak, the light 
duty leads them to a fearless discovery of falsehood!) mist, which had formed his shape, vanished into air ; 
and corruption, and chivalric defence of innocence ||the mirror was metamorphosed into the side of my 
and beauty. Look at him, instead of thus accomplish ; little apartment, and the rich trembling rays which 
ing the generous task which honour assigns him, and|) had shone during his visit, faded again into the cold 
sustaining the character of & protession which should || moonlight. F. 


be the pride and strength of the nation, as well as the| —_—_— 


"THE REPOSITORY. 





| 
ornament of the world, he sneaks through his low and|| | 
| 


vulgar adventures, bowing, and crouching, and wrig 





gling along, the contempt of the powerful, and the!) 7 
terror of the defenceless. Basely servile to the proud, 
he would lick the dust from the wealthy man’s shoes, 
but he assumes the tyrant over the weak, and pros 
trates them with unrelenting cruelty tothe earth. Over 


widows, and orphans, he rules with the iron hand of 


oppression, and, like a hungry hyena, would snatch at 





the last wretched pittance, whichis scarcely sheen) |) ——— 
THE HISTORY 
grave.” ov 


*‘is there such aman?” said I, with*horror. “ There THE GROUP IN THE PICTURB, 


are many such,"’ continued the Genius. Although he} Caltep 





to deposit the sacred remains of the father in the 











is unconscious of it—around his head is woven a| SUNDAY COTTAGE SCENES. 
wreath of poisonous weeds—loathsome reptiles spit}! You were right, my dear friend, in thinking that 


upon thei branches, and the lizard is even now ciawl-|| the baby, seated in front of the old man, was not the 
ing across his temple. Youder is another, who follows|| child of the femole at the gate. Being acquainted| 


i} 
the dictates of evil ambition. Lle meddled in your state!) intimately with the biography of the interesting group! 
affairs even in his early youth ; not with the refined|| before you, I can place the history of the picture be-| 
aspirings which anmnate the true lover of his country,|| yond a doubt. The painter, you say, identified each 
but ouly for himself. Eventhen, when the imagination person when he sent you the picture; but what reli- 
should be purest, and virtue wear all the ardour of| ance can be placed on the statements of an itinerant, 
enthusiasm, even then, he condescended to menial)| compared to the i. ormation obtained from a knowl 
occupations, and performed the lowest drudgery oi|/ edge of the parties. 1 did not care to disclose, unne- 


political corruplion.—stiiving to win a smile trom his|| cessarily, all 1 knew when with you; but as I failed 
master, he worked like a slave at the ward polls—cir-||in convincing you, and as the appeal to the judgment 


culated villanous aifidavits, and posted up bills fraught 


\| of your good unele, the doctor, and to your cousin, 
with talsehood—mingled in grocery stores with smell] was likewise of no avail, | must tell you a story that 
politicians, and cheated the honest, and unsuspecting || will make you acquainted with a * sweet sorrow,” and 
mechanic of his vote. By such base arts as these, he|| which will, 1 am sure, richly repay you for your sym- 
was soon promoted in the scale of political infamy,|| pathy. ‘Turn your eyes, therefore, to the picture. 
and elevated to the dignified employment of issuing|| The interesting old man, who is seated on the ass, 
ingenious pamphlets, and slandering private charac-| is, as you may observe by the crutch, infirm; weak. 
ter, thus degrading the press, whose freedom should|} ness of mind and body, for the last twelve months, has 
be the guard of liberty, and the destroyer of disho-| produced a greater change ta his appearance than the 
nour into a fiendlike engine, whose hellish charms, || addition of a dozen years. He is now convalescent. 
blast with fatal poison the reputation of oui country-|| His name is John Anderson. His parents were from 
men, and blacken with desolation, the fair prospect|| Scotland. ‘ The stream of affection,” says the pro- 
of domestic felicity, making every thing subservient to) | verb, * always descend ;” but this was not verified in 
his own interest, he contaminates by his presence, and!| John; for never was there a more dutiful, a more af- 





opinions, the purity of our laws, and weakens the enei-|/ fectionate son: and this love continued long after the 
gy of our constitutions, and-so long as he can aceom-|| period, when young men pay such iunplicit obedience 
plish his desired sum of dollars, he would not suffer | to their parents; for he remained unmarried, that he 
one single penny, if the beautiful fabric of American|! might devote himself exclusively tothem. They blessed 
freedom were crumbled in the dust. Happily for his || him through life, and their last prayer was, that so good, 


SS 

The parents of the young woman—but why repeat 
in dull prose, a tale that bas been so beautifully and 
so pathetically told? The young woman, who bas 
just opened the gate, and who looks so neat, so mo- 
therly, and so proudwould you believe it, my da 
triend ’—is the identical Jeannie, who gave rise to tha 
inimitable song, ** My Jamie lo’ed me well.” Robin 
Ciray bequeathed to her his lithe wealth—vyou know 
jtheu story—Jamie is rewarded for his constancy, and 
he still continues to labour: he is, however, vot fond 
of farming ; his vovage tn the early part of his life was 
pleasant and prosperous, and he now prefers being a 
j}waterman. At the back of the cottage hes his neat 
boat, and he need not now be more than half a day 
jabsent from his family. 


| How often have I heard Jeannie sing, and ber voice 


|| is peculiarly suited to such songs, * The boatie rows,” a 


| song, too, that she composed herself. ‘The little girl, who 
}is holding the book, 1s their eldest child, and although 


i} Th 
so tall and stout, is only seven years of age. The boy 


who is looking at her so earnestly, is ber brother John, 
I believe he is about six; and the dear little fellow, 
with a stick in his hand, is their youngest child. His 
name is very precious to them; for itis Reuben. You 
may see the church, too, at a distance, to which Jeannie 
and the three children are going; for the old couple 





jare merely following them to the church door, as it is 
| 
}Jamie remains at home to take him from the horse 


the first time the good old man has ventured out 


i\when he returns. [fit were not for the luxuriant foli 
| age of the trees to the right, you might see the painter 
Biggs, taking the sketch, and L also would have figured 
among the group, but that I espied the artist in time 
ito retire from the door, where I was standing. 

You now, my dear friend, are introduced to them 


all but the little darling, who has just been placed be 


fore the old man. ‘The tender grandmother is never 
j weary of nursing it; for itu the orphan child of thei 
jonly daugiter. Look at the pale and interesting face 
Of the grandmother; you see only her profile; but how 
|much of resignation is seen; she is now about forty 

five, and sorrow has likewise produced a change in 
her. How much of fortitude has woman! how elastic 
are all the feelings of her soul, when those she loves 
jare dependent ov her! What of grief will she not en- 
dure, what of weakness will she vot repel, that she 
may encourage by her example, and sustain by hes 
cares! But one year before this sketch was taken, 
she was the happy parent of a lovely daughter; you 
cannot paint to yoursell any thing so good and so 
beautiful. The mind delights in reposing on such a 
picture. I see her this moment fresh before me; her 
bright hazel eye, her haw of the darkest brown, 
hanging m rich curls around her lovely face—the 
‘tender expression, and the sweet smile are still be- 
fore me. I see her, wo, so loving and so beloved. 
Reuben Graham was the son of Scottish parents, for- 
merly known to John Anderson's father; he brought 
letters to the cottagers, and their warm hearts soon 
made him welcome. He was sensible and well in- 





country, his power is weak, as his intentions are base,|| and so dutiful a son might prosper, and live long i 
and when he does nothing, will quell the execrations,|the land; for he had honoured his father and his mo 
of mankind, but the impotency of his vices which will||ther. The solitude occasioned by theirv death, was irk- 
suffer him to rest in eternal oblivion. A thousand || some to one of his feelings—he remembered the in- 
classes of sin, and varieties of dishonour move in yon ;| junc tions of his parents, to matrys, and the female, who 
der crowd, but we will defer till a future time. the ex-|| is now just in the act of tying on his handkerchief, be- 
hibition of their deformities, At present vou have seen|! came his wife: he had known her from her childhood, 
enough of this great stage to calm regret, that your|| and he soon transferred to her all his love, and all his 
friend is no longer an actor. You may also gather| tenderness. The young man, who is showing the child 
much consolation from the comparison of yourself and| |the lessons of the day before they set out for church, 
friend with these. So long as you preserve so wise a! /is their son ; his name is Jamie. He very early in 
difference between you, fear nothing, for I will watch] |life, became attached to a young woman every way 





over you in your various adventures, and exhibit some) | worthy of him; but they were too poor to marry, and 
things to you, which shall elicit every variety of asto-| |after plighting his faith to her, he forced hismseli on 
nishment, pleasure, and disgust. ‘* Farewell, master | voyage to the East-Indies. 





~ 


formed, of trugal and industrious habits, and had a 
| good nature which never tired; all this, added to a 
j}manly figure, and a handsome face, endeared him to 
| ihe family, and in the end he beguiled Rose of her 
Jheart. “I cannot part with imy daughter,” said the 
good man, when Reuben asked his consent. “ If she 
marry at all, she must marry a farmer, and live near 
to me.’ The mother held Rose to her bosom, and 
wept. ‘ Go, Reuben,” said she, * add a lithe more 
ito what you have already earned, and you can then 
buy the farm next to ours; do not ask for our Rose 
now.” 

Reuben’s love, however, in a little time prevailed ; 
he matried their darling Rose, and after six months of 
happiness with their good parents, he took hex to the 
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city ; for there they had, after many painful struggles, 
decided to go; for there alone could Reuben purchase 
the goods that he carried through the country, and 
there could he at any time make the loncest star. It 
was no light pleasure, too, to know that |, who koew 
them so well, was living in the city, and could be a 
mother to Rose, when her husband was abeent aL 
le posited his carmings, from time to time, in the lia 

of the cottagers, and for two vears Rose made t ey 
excursions, with her dear Reuben, to ber parents ! 
lived about half a mile from her; but she made trie: 
immediately of the kind woman, of whom Reuben 
revted part of the house, and in bis absence the daugh- 
ter remained with Rose. It was a pleasure for me to 
visit her, and I often found myself going to her little 
window to purchase such simall articles as one rs daily 
in want of, and which I could bave bought near to 
my own door. 1 generally found ber sittung with hei | 
face turned towards the mam street, and | one day 
asked her the reason: * Reuben,” said she, “1s al 
ways sure to return by that road ; he has promised me, | 
and | catch myself looking that way, even when I 


have no reason to expect bun; LT can see him from 


this seat when he is a great way off."’ 


I walked up 


juotvlimy emotion had subsided. 


,She embraced me. He: last words were, 


istated, for a week, and that for the last time: bos 


'|travelled on foot, brought on a fever, and alone, among 





to see her one fine afternoon: she was w her accus- 


| 
i 
| 


tomed place, ber eyes turned to the road, for M was jdays after | had seen Rose tor the last time, that | 


Pleasure danced in| 


now tine to expect her husband. 


her beautiful eye. “ Reuben,” 
making his bast journey with goods ; 


said she, ** is now 


he has promised | 


us all, you know, that as soon as he could earn money | 
enough to buy the farm, that he would live in the | 
country ; he has it all now but a trifle, and he is going 
only once mere to collect a few debts, and then I qui 
my dear parents no more. But look! there comes 
I brave 
the tea-kettle is 


my dear dear Reuben—how weary he looks! 
every thing ready for him, however: 
boiling, and the water, too, is not forgotten, to bath: 
his feet before he sleeps—you must think how refresh 
ing it 7s to a traveller like Lim,” Awd mechs way dic 
her pure and innocent love show itself until he entered 


My heart melts at this and similar scenes. Reube: 


told me, in his manly way, of his success, and of bisfiver. I never saw a sweeter baby, nor a lovelier wo- 


determination to go on a farm, that this virtuous family 
might no longer be separated. He thanked me for 
my kindness to his dear Rose, who stood now in su 
much need of it: he begged me to continue it yet a 
little longer. 
he, ** to close my little business in the country, but m) 
absence this time will be but short.”” left them happ) 
in themselves, and in thet prospects. 

A severe illness confined me to my house for fou 
weeks, and on my recovery binquived for Rose; none 
of my family had seen her; they had been too much 
occupied with me to think of any one else. Jamie 
ber brother, had been to see her just after my last visit 
and he had also called on me. 


“ F must go from her once more,” saix 


I was just about send- 
ing to her house, when my doer was slowly opened 
a female, dressed in deep mourning, entered, leaning 
on the arm of a young woman; her features were 
deadly pale, and there was such a settled expression 
ef grief on them, that b could not for some time re- 
sever my recollection. 

It was too surely my poor Rose; she seated herself, 
for she seemed wenk aad exhausted: she then made 
an effort to speak. “J hada letter from home yester- 
day,” said she, *‘ my father, my dear mother, are all 
well and happy.” She paused—the young woman, 
who came with her, wept bitterly. I now looked at 
Rose again, and saw that she bad on widow's mourn- 
ing. “ You see it now,” said she, * you see it ali 
now. Tf could not afflict you with my sorrow while 
you were ill.” * She has not shed a tear yet,” said 
the young woman. “ ‘Fears!” said she, ** what only 
tears for my Reuben!” [I pressed the poor mourne: 
to my bosom ; she soon raised herself, and in a hurried 


— 


nanner, asked me if | would write to her parents. 
You must write soon, too, my dear madam, for you 

' 
1 feel that 1 


imnot live. 1 have struggled hard: but ma wall not 


ll have a heavter task to perform. 


o became to tell you ali, and to see if you were) 
sell enough to be with me in my last illness.” |) 
mid not utter a syllable; she seated herself again, 


I pressed ber im vain 


lv femam with me, and was forced to let her depart. | 


“do not) 
me tome until you are weil and strong; when I aus) 
ili, af b hear that yuu are better, I wall send fo: you. 
i went to my bed sick at heart. | 
jelurued to me in the afternoon, to give me the par-| 
ticulars Ot KReuben's death, which «he poor mourner| 
utended to have done hersell. He had left her, as i 
abxiety to return home to his wile, made hin exert 
humsell beyond his strength ; his fatigue, for he always 


strangers, he died, before he could inform his friends 
of his iloess. On examining his papers, they dis- 
covered his place of abode, and a decent, humane 
man, made his poor wile acquamted with his death. 


it was just three weeks alter Keuben’s death, and three 


received a note fiom the woman who had tenderly 
nursed her, requesting me to attend the funeral ot 
Rose Graham. She lived but to press a dear little gul 
to ber heart, and to request that should be sent to 
me after her death. 

Turn your eyes now, once more, to the picture; 
look at the litthe darling that is beture the doting grand- 
lather, and whieh the tender grandmother has only 
placed there, as | observed before until the handker- 
chiet is tied. 


thrice dear to them, for itis Rose. She will be quite 


‘Ty’ i 
The young womalh) 


She is just a year old, and her name ts}! 
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try a lathe, sir?" “Really, | had rather not, sir,” 
_“* Let me beg of you, sir,” * Upon my word,-I must be 
excused.” * Waster, put a candle m the next box,” 
said the person who had dined, abruptly quitting his 
seat, * 1 won't sit. even mm the same box at the coffee 
house, with a man who don't eat mustard, with his 


pork chops." London paper. 


| ene 
BREACH OF PROMISE 

It is not uncommon for females, when their lover 
deserts them, to ask from the hands of a jury damages 
for a breach of the marriage contract; but we doubt 
if an instance has ever occurred in this country, until 
|the present, of a gentleman's appearing as plaintiff, 
land a lady, as detendant. It appears by a report of 
{the case in a Boston paper, that Mr. Jonathan C. Has- 
‘tings, of that city, a broker, brought ap action against 
| Mrs. Hayden, for damages, for having promised him 
|(Hfastings) marnage, and afterwards for divers good 
'causes and reasons, ¢ hanged her mind, and married a 
|Mr. Hayden. 
jmade to Mr. Hastings, the defendant was the widow 
Hyslop. The wedding day was fixed on, and the cake 
jand wine prepared; but just before the time arrived 


When the promise of marriage was 


for consummating the pledge of love, the lady changed 
the: mind, and afterwards married Mr. Hayden. The 
|case was committed to the jury, who returned a verdict 
‘that the said Jane never did promise, in manner and 
|formi as the plaintiil set forth in his declaration. 


en ee 
QUINTIN MASTYS. 
This celebrated Flemish painter, was bred a black 


smith. 


} 
| The occasion of changing his profession was 


jas follows: while parsuing his calling as a blacksmith 
lhe fell in love with the dauehter of a painter, and on 
applying fo the father for leave to marty her, he re- 
ceived the repulsive answer, that None but an artist 


should ever receive ber at his bands. Piqued at this 





ich when she grows up; for the hard earnings of 
Reuben are accumulating, aud she cannot fail to be 
happy; for she is the first care of the whole virtuous 
family. Litde Reuben, too, is never separated from 


man than she was, when I saw ber last. [have her 
likeness, as well as that of her grandfather and grand- 
mother. She is represented as standing by a grate, 
‘nd listening while the old lady is singing, in a low 
vad tender strain, * John Anderson, my joe John.” C. 


pe 


reply, he laid aside his hammer, and took up the pen- 
leil, studied diligently, travelled into Italy, and ina 
short time returned to Antwerp, and entering the Ca- 
thedral privately, he painted npon a picture of the 
Fallen Angels, by Frans Flore, a large fly, as in thé 
jact of settling on the thigh of one of the angels. The 
jfather of the young lady with whom he was enamour- 
led, had the charge of the pictures of the church, and 
on coming in some time after, saw the intrusive insect, 
itook out his handkerchief, and attempted to brush it 
loff. Astonished at the deception, he enquired for the 








VARIETIES, 


‘author, and hearing that it was Mastys, he sent for 








A TOLERANT SPIRIT. 





a newspaper in the same box. 
himself to a chop, and eut a potatoe. 
brought the mustard, Sir,” observed the first. 
was the reply. 
gry man eat a mouthful. 
mustard, Sir, with your pork chops.” “I am muci 
obliged to you, sir, but I never take mustard.” 
was, at last an answer in words; bot the admirer o 
mustard was notcontent. “ You had- better take a hit 
tle, sir, I'm sure you'll like it.” * F bég yon pardon 
sir, 1 am much obliged to you,” returned the other 








** but it’s a thing I never eat,” 





This 


“IT wish you would 


him, and freely gave his consent to the desired union 
with his daughter. This picture, with the painted 
fly. «8 still to be seen in the Museum at Antwerp. 





PARLIAMENTARY ETIQUETTE. 

When a Peer is examined before the House of Con 
mons, a chair is provided for him * to repose himself 
in;” but when a Judge is called for, the Speaker an- 
nounces to him, that there is a chair for him to repose 
himself upon.” The usage is for a Peer to sit, and 


A person going into an eating house in London to]] then be covered ; but the Judge is only permitted “ to 
dine, desired to have some pork chops, which were 


brought to him. “ Brig the gentleman the mustard, 
waiter,”’ said a person who had dined, and was reading 
The last comer helped 
*He has 
A bow 
The adviser looked on until the hun- 
** You had better take some 


rest with his hand on the back of it.” 


ee 
INDIAN SUPERSTITION. 

A considerable share of superstition belongs to the 
goatherds, who are Indians. ‘They believe that some 
men have the power by witchcraft, to convey the fat 
of one flock of goats to another, ifeare be not taken to 
prevent thein from so doing; for the prevention of this 
1|\mischief they have different amulets whicir they tie 
round the necks ot horns of the old goats, especially 
{lithose whielr are ealled the Captains of the flocks. 
These charms consist of shells, beans, and a kind of 
»|; outmegx brought from the province ef Jaen de Braca- 
:|i:morose IT was several times entertained by the tales 
told by the Indians; they would assert, that a flock 
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of fat goats had been placed under the care of an un 
skilful goatherd, and that in one night a wizard Aich 
isera, had deprived them of all thei fal, and conveyed 
it to another flock, to the astonishment of, particular!) 
one party, who in the morning found his fat flock re 

duced to skin and bone, bleating thew lamentations 


for the loss which they had sustained. 
—a 
BURIED ALIVE. 

The following horrible statement ts given by a Mu 
vich journal:—* A comedian, named Weitig, belong 
ing to the second Munich Theatre, was lately buried 
alive at Inspreck. Sounds having been heard ansing 
from his grave, it was opened, as well as the coffin, but 
The hands and face of the unfortu 


nate Weitig were found lacerated, and turned on one 


it was too late. 
side.”’ This story appears to us of a very doubtlul 
character ; and though we have very often beard simi- 
lar ones, we never knew one that was authenticated, 
How long could a man breathe, confined in a coffin 
under ground? Could a sick man recover in such an 
atmosphere ? If he could recover, is it possible that he 
could make himself heard in such a situation? It ts 
worthy notice, that such events are rarely said to hap- 
pen in populous cities, from which tbey usually keep 
a very respectful distance ; and yet the chances that 
they occur in such places must of course be greate: 
than that they should take place in second raie towns 
or retired villages. From the love of the marvellous 
which prevails, we should suppose that the organ ol 
sredulity is pretty stiongly developed in the heads of 
most of the lieges. Could not some enterprising Cra- 
piologist manage to examine the skulls which pour 
forth from Rowland Hill's chapel on a Sabbath even 
ing? Ifthe aforesaid organ be not very strongly devel 
oped in such heads, further experiments are hopeless. 





ELEPHANTS, 

We remark the following statement in the British 
general Campbell's official account of the capture of 
Donabow, from the Burmese :— 

* During the siege, the enemy made several bold 
and desperate sorties on our lines. In one of these 
sorties, a scene at once novel and interesting present- 
ed itself in front of both armies: seventeen large ele 
phants, each carrying a compliment of armed men, 
and supported by a column of infantry, were observed 
moving down towards our right flank. 1 directed the 
body guard under captain Sneyd, to charge them, and 
they acquitted themselves most handsomely, mixing 
boldly with the elephants; they shot their riders off 
their backs, and finally drove the whole into the fort.” 


ee 
KIKWIN. 

‘I reverence the man,” said the eloquent Kirwin, 
“whose gentle spirit flies out to soothe the mouiner ; 
who is attentive tothe voice of sorrow, whose pittance 
is shared with those who are not the world’s friends ; 
whose bountiful hand scatters food to the hungry, and 
raiment to the naked; and whose peacefw steps as he 
journeyeth on his way are Slessed, and blessed again 
by the uplifted eye of thankful indigence, and the 
sounds of honest gratitude, from the lips of the unfor- 
tunate and bereaved.” 

THE EAGLE. 

A woman, at work in the fields in Scanio, laid her 
infant on the ground at a little distance: soon after, 
an eagle pounced upon the infant, and carried it away. 
The poor woman, who heard the cries of the child in 
the air, is become insane, and is now in the hospital at 
Malmoe. 


_ 

The following is the title of a Poem, published by 
Richard Harper, Hospital-gate, 1626, London: * The 
anatomie of a woman's tongue, divided into five parts 
—a medicine, a poison, a serpent, fire, and thunder.” 


| no more law than the man in the moon,” the law, doubt 
jless, contemplating the possibility of there being a man 
in the moon, and of his being a good lawyer. 


| 





LEGaL LIBELS 


If a man says of a counsellor of law “thou art a 


daffadowndilly,” ao action hes, So adjudged in Scac 


caro, and agreed pet totam curiam. ‘“ He hath no 


more law than Mr. C's bull.” 


these words being spoke j 


An actor from England, often passes the 
ordeal of publi 


Pig hers, 


cHitichm with applause, when his su 
hissed, if he were an American. Mr 
Woedworth's play was performed the other evening te 
not more than a hundred spectators ! 


pervor would be 


On the nights 


dfan attorney the court inclined that they were action-||C! " opera, the house is generally well attended 
jable, and that the plaintiff sheuld have judgment, || Facts, with which we are all intimate, upbrard us with 
|| though it was objected that the Plaintiff had not de- |)?" indifference on these subjects. West painted an ex 


clared that C. had a bull. 


The Chief Justice was of || @ fom his country ; and from the masterly manner is 


- . | . 
}opimion, that if C. had no bull, the scandal was the || which he executed the picture, there 1s no doubt he felt 


} greater. 
' 


jsame case, that to say of a lawyer that “he bas no 


Aud it was pronounced per curiam in the || the subject. John Howard Payne, W ashington Irving 


snd others, have thrown themselves on the merey of a 


more law than a goose,’ has been adjudged actionable. || foreign nation; while those who remain to dignify 
There isa quere added, as to the saying, * He hath || their native land by their presence, have no satisfac 


| 
| 
| 





The Mirror. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER @4, 1825. 





T'o the Public. —A circumstance, of a private nature, 
has rendered it necessary that Mr. Williams should 
withdraw from the proprietorship of this publication. 
It will, therefore, once more, (thank heaven !) be pub 
lished by me. I hope I shall not be driven to the ne 
cessity of making public what should have been for 
ever buried in oblivion; but if Lam, LU shall do it witha 
firm and manly reliance on my own integrity, and to the 
confusion of those heartless individuals, whom I nei- 
* There is wisdom in the old 
adage, that “a rolling stone gathers no moss:” and as 


ther ** hate, love, nor fear. 


i believe it to be true, no alteration will hereafter take 
place in the proprietorship of the Mirror, without I 
abandon it altogether, which I shall never do while a 
generous, and an enlightened community continue to 


\ereet me with its warm support. G. P. MORRIS. 


Christmas.— Although it is the custom of our brother 
editors, at this ancient and well beloved festival, to 
make many graceful flourishes of rhetoric, for the 
amusement of their patrons; yet we must content our- 
selves with wishing our fair readers, from our hearts, 
a very merry and happy Christmas, with the simplicity 
which always accompanies truth. If the prayer of a 
wearied and harassed individual like myself, might 
influence the decrees of fate, you should be as happy 
as the merriest little bird that warbles sweet welcome 
Each of you should be grati 
fied in all your wishes of joy. As the April sun kisses 
the dew from young flowers, so should prosperity dry 
the tears that, perchance, have trembled on your 
cheeks. Embodied should be all your dreams of fe- 
licity, and not a cloud should threaten the serenity of 
your summer heaven. We would organize all the good 
spirits of the air into a winged militia to guard your 
steps, that not a breeze might too rudely waft your 
ringlets, or fan your cheeks. We would infuse into 
your imaginations hopes that were never to be blasted, 
and affections never to be betrayed. We would make 
your hearts, each a paradise of fragrant flowers. We 
would—but stop—we had better dismount in time from 
our pegasus, and remember that we are only a poor 
disconsolate editor, who, deeply as he may wish, must 
confine his hopes within more moderate bounds, and 
he satisfied with labouring to while away a leisure hou 
by the interest of his columns. 


to the opening spring. 





Native Genius.—It is a singular fact, however loud 
we may boast of native genius, that the citiaens of 
New-York wantonly neglect talent, which proper en 
couragement would soon open to the admiration of the 
world. tis the fashion here to depreciate the pro 
ductions of our countrymen, and to exalt those of fu 











jtion, but to feel themselves starving, like patriots, who, 


some hundred years hence, may receive busts from « 
country which Many in- 
stances daily occur, which betray the unfeeling neglec: 
of our fellow citizeas; but we shall now be content 
with mentioning one, for which, in particular, we took 
up the pen. We allude to Mr. David West Wilson, 
a young artist in this city, whose miniatures display 
requisite taste in execution, and skill in taking a cor- 
rect hkeness. Although he has received many flatter- 
ing compliments fiom some of the most distinguished 
men in this state, yet he is almost unknown to the 
citizens of New-York. Having lately placed in the 
Academy of Arts, a painting, on ivory, of Kosciusco, 
the extreme delicacy of its execution caught the eye 
of some thief of taste, who accordingly purloined it, 
paying a compliment to the skill of the artist as flat 
tering, and almost as /ucrafive as any he has yet re 
ceived. But we cannot banish the hope, that the publi 
will vet rescue this young gentleman from undeserved 
obscurity. Nune aul nunquam. 


now denies them bread. 


Christmas amusements.—A vew piece is in prepara- 
tion for the holidays at the Park, and the Lafayette 
amphitheatre’ cothmences the season on Saturday 
At the Academy of Fine Arts, Dunlap's 
admired painting of Death on the Pale Horse, toge- 
ther with two fine originals by Leslie and Newton, 
and landscapes. by Coles, are attracting the lovers of 
fine painting. 


evening. 


Athens—Peale's 
Museum—the Museum in the Institution, and other 
places of public exhibition, will come in for a share of 
holiday vasiters. 


The Panorama of 


_ —— 
=~ 





New Year cake.—We are requested to state that 
Mr. Thomas Thompson, No. @@ Liberty-street, has a 
large supply of the best cake, fresh for the oven, for 
the accommodation of his friends and the public. 


—_- -—- —— 


The Park.—We are happy to perceive, that the 
Corporation has at length turned their attention to the 
improvement of this beautiful and much neglected pro- 
menade. A good row of benches js also wanted in the 
summer season. 

American Tra.—Specimens of tea, raised and ma 
nufactured in Franklin county, Pa. have been exhibit- 
ed at Chambersburg. The tea was raised from seed 
found in a box of imported tea, 

—_—_——_—— 

Troy.—This is one of the most flourishing towns in 
the United States. In 1820 it contained 5264 inhabi- 
tants; according to a census just taken, it contains at 
this time a population of 7859, being an increase in five 
vears of 2595—-nearly fifty per cent. The females ex- 
ceed the males in number only twenty-three, 





Shocking affair. —The sexton of a church in New. 
Orleans, has been airested fur attempting to bury a 
living child, about eight days old. The infant, from 


long exposure, died soon after the discovery, 




































THE MINSTREL. 





Away, no longer tempt my heart with why allowing smile, 
Por | here bid the dream depart that abitte ed to vegutle 
And I have sworn, have vob! worn, my treedon 
And wrest the chain w! 


lo regain, 


ich | have worn, but 


| 


Away, no longer wrap my soul in love's deliciou 


trance, 
Nor longer let thy dark eye roll, its joy exciting glam ee, 

For oh, the feeling it awakes still laves me on to thee, 

And spite of resolution, shakes my proud philosophy. 

Away, and cast thy spells upon some other beart than mine, 
lh orsake the one thou hast undone, it never shall repine, 

(40 spread thy fascinations round, let all thy charms allure, 
Till every soul to thee is bound eternally secure, 

And wilt thou then be satisfied, will it suffice thee, say, 
When thou art more than deified by insects of a day ? 


‘Though flattery’s vain aud fulsome song delight thy fickle heart, 


Twill make thee cast upon the throng, the exercise of art. 
Away, away, I'll never more, bestow a thought on thee, 
bor all that I have known before is insincerity ; 


ii tot wear aya 


i) 


You soon will find but find too late that lore from one like me, 


Does not deserve thy vengeful hate, or sullen apathy 


The Port. 
Look at that high and marble brow, 
The hair thrown back as if in ire; 
Look at that cheek, how red its glow, 
How bright those eyes with living fire! 
Those parted lips--they seem to speak ; 
And yet no sounds the silence break. 
W hat are thy thoughts ; rapt mortal, tell— 
Thou deign’st not unto us reveal? 
Do they on earth, sea, heaven dee? 
O tell me for | fain would steal 
Some spark of thine, since we are--nay 
Frown not—both kindred of the self-same clay 
On earth—and think’st thou, selfish one, 
For me no herb or blossoms grow, 
No birds salute the youthful sun, 
No rainbow seasons come and go? 
Oft have I risen at midnight deep, 
When nature looked too fair to sleep 
I'he sea—I've heard the sailor boy 
Sing gaily from the high mast head ; 
Far down the depths I've hailed with joy 
The unknown land of the lost dead ; 
And I have seen and learned to scan 
Thy paths—thou dark Leviathan ! 
On heaven—are all yon stars of gold, 
Marshall’d by God each night for thee ? 
When he the world’s bright chart urroll'd. 
Was no sweet Isle marked out for me? 
© thou dost err—these skies so blue 
When I am dead shall be mine too. 
‘Then think not, friend, I cannot share, 
The thoughts that lie too deep for speech, 
For though at me no vulgar stare, 
The deep drawn sigh no lady fetch ; 
Still will | hope with thee to claim 
The Poet's fortunes and his fame. 


Time. 


How slowly and how silently doth Time 
Float on his starry journey. Still he goes, 
And goes, and goes, and doth not pass away. 
He rises with the golden morning, calmly, 
And with the moon at night. Methinks! see 
Him stretching wide abroad his mighty wing, 
Floating for ever o’er the crowds of men, 
Like a huge vulture with its prey beneath. 
Lo! I am here, and Time seems passing on ; 
‘To-morrow | shall be a breathless thing— 
Vet he will still be bere; and the blue hours 
Will laugh as gaily on the busy world. 

As though I were alive to welcome them. 


Deunann 

















The Shepherdess. 
I'm fourteen summers old | trow 
"Tis time to look about me now 


[was only yesterday, they sa 


I wasa silly, silly maid 
Tis terme to look about me now 
The shepher 1 swans so rudely stare, 


1 must reprove them, 1 declare 
rhis talks of ! "auty that « 
I'm such a fool, | can't reprow 


I must reprove them | declare 


Tis strange—but yet I hope no sin 
Something unwonted speaks within 
Love's language is a mystery ; 

Aud yet I feel, and yet l see 

O what is this, that speaks within ? 


The shepherd cries, “1 love thee sweet 
* And | love thee,” my lips repeat 

Kind words! they sound as sweet to ime, 
As music's fairest melody 


* | love thee,” oft my lips repeat. 


The pledge be brings—I'll not reprove ; 

Ovo! Ul take that pledge of love 

‘To thee, my guardian dog i'd give, 

Could | wuhout that guardian hve; 
But still! take thy pledge of love.! 


My she pherd’s crook I'll give to thee 
0 no! 


And treasures by a parent ¢ 


my father gave it me— 
ven, 
From a found child should ne’er be riven— 


O no! nry father gave it me 
But thou shalt have you Jambkin fair- 
Nay ! ‘tis my mother’s fondest care ; 


For every day, she joys to count 
Each snowy lambkhin on the mount, 


I'll give thee then no lambkin fair 


But stay, my shepherd! wilt thou be 

lor ever faithful—fond to me! 

A sweeter gift I'll then impart, 

And thou shalt have—a maiden’s heart, 
If thou wilt give thy heart to me 


Baines. 


Ah now, my muse, thy powerful aid descend, 


My heart's soft admiration to express, - 
Extend thy choicest gift, in pity lord, 


Let poesy’s strains, her matchless worth confess. 


In magic verse, sing of her beauteous mind, 
Adorned with virtues, rich, profuse and rare, 
By nature planted and by sense refined, 
United all—have sweet possession there. 


Like as her mind, her person’s beauties shine, 
Kind, soft expression beaming from those eyes. 


Light, airy step, and lovely grace combine, 


Each winning grace, some other charms devise, 


Yes! soft allurements, far too rich to prize. 








Scottish FWuse. 


Wake, muse of Scotia, wake the song, 

Awake, and join the tuneful throng, 

Altho’ thy gowany glens frae 'mong, 
Far ower the sea, 

Yet still the heart with feelings strong, 
Reverts to thee. 


Thy mountains lift their heads sublime, 

Fastness from foes, unskaith’d by time, 

Tho’ round their brows, the snawy rime, 
Fantastic curls, 

Or sweeping blast frae northern climes, 
Out ower them hurls. 


Yet in their peaceful bosoms lie, 

The rural haunts of social joy 

The matron kind, the maiden shy, 
The lover leel, 

The patriot bauld, the statesman slic, 
The social chiel. 

Wake, muse of Scotia, wake the song, 

Awake and join the tuneful throng, 

Altho’ thy gowany glens frae mong, 
Far ower the sea, 

Yet still the heart with feelings strong, 
Reverts io thee. 


Donan Barn. 
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When Nature, a f pel ‘ wer, 
And walks the glad earth ‘ arrent grees 
Her blu im each biosso he each flower 
That sprines { th ¢ reet er“ << “fer 
Vet life unblest. amid ve ra 
Phough the bright sun of summer ay beam from 3 ‘ 
And the lone heart must withe ark ‘a ¥ 
If uncheer’d by the smile—the ewere ! e of 
W hew winter, all cheerless, bis cole reven re 
In snow clothes the mountain, and fetters the strea 
And blights with his breath ev'ry plant should be bloomi s 
Lushrouding in darkness the health bringing bea 
Yet, e’en in those moments, the heart may | t. 
Though storms rage below, and rude thunclers above 


And the eye, like a star through the tempest, be be 


If cheer’d by the smile——the sweet radiance of love 


PFilower of Bove. 


*Tis said the rose is love’s own flower, 

Its blush so bright its thorns so many ; 
And winter on its bloom has power, 

But has not on its sweetness any 
For though young love's etherial rose 

Will droop on age’s wintry bosom, 
Yet still its faded leaves disclose 

The fragrance of their earliest blossom. 
But, ah! that fragrance lingering there, 

Is Like the sweets that mournful duty 
Bestows on sadly soothing care, 

To deck the grave of bloom and beauty 
For when its leaves are shrunk and dry, 

Its blush extinct, to kindle never, 
That fragrance is but memory’s sigh, 

That breathes of pleasures past for ever. 
Why did not love the amaranth choose, 

That bears no thorns, and cannot perish? 
Alas! no sweets its powers diffuse, 

And only sweets love's life can cherish : 
But be the rose and amaranth twined, 

And love, their mingled powers assuming, 
Shall round his brows a chaplet bind, 

For ever sweet, for ever blooming. 


The withered Pilowrr. 


The flower you gave me has faded, 
And the vows that you breath'd were untrue, 
The bosom whose peace you've invaded, 
Sull sighs-—but it sighs not for you! 
*T was the semblance of houour that won me, 
Not the wretch in that semblance array’d ; 
Now your spells have no power upon me, 
For I’ve found that I w orshipp’d a shade. 
Could the tears I have shed on this flower 
Its fragrance and beauty renew, 
I night hope that repentance had power 
To alter—to purify you : 
But alas! it is wither'’d for ever, 
No art can its sweetness restore ; 
And the name of its giver will never 
Be unsullied and dear as before. 





The tomb stone. 


On the banks of the Ganges a tomb stone is raised 
That the stranger oft pauses to read, 

And think on the maiden whose beauty he praised, 
Whose bloom now decays with the dead. 

With the spouse of her love, on the wild ocean way, 
She came from her Scotland afar, 

And pass'd from the earth as, at dawning of day, 
The rays of a bright beaming star. 

The story shail go to her dear native vale, 
And her parents’ now desolate cot ; 

And turn all their accents to sorrow and wail, 
When they think of the days that are not. 

And often in dreams they will start from their sleep, 
To think of the child that is gone, 

And the husband, that long o’er her ashes shal] weep 
With an anguish as deep as their own. 
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